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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 





4400 Forsss Street, PirtspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNcHEON 12:15 To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
REFRESHMENTS 2:00 To 6:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 3:00 To 6:00 p.m., SUNDAYS 
Dinner 6:00 To 8:00 p.m., TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS, BEGINNING JANUARY 10 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 


Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.M., 


REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Open to the public every day without charge 


4000TH FREE ORGAN RECITAL 


Marshall Bidwell will present the 4000th free organ 
recital to be given in Carnegie Music Hall at 4:00 
o'clock, Sunday afternoon, January 8. In addition to 
works by two former Carnegie organists, Frederic 
Archer and Edwin H. Lemare, his program will in- 
clude compositions of Weber, Haydn, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Widor, and Sibelius. 

The Sunday-afternoon organ recitals will be held 
regularly each week, and beginning with the first 
of January will be known as the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Free Organ Recitals. (See page 189.) 


TUESDAY NIGHT SERIES 
8:15 p.m., Music Hati 


ADMISSION ONLY BY CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP CARD, UNTIL 8:10 P.M. 
HALL OPENED TO NONMEMBERS FROM 8:10 To 8:15 P.M. 


January 17—Free INp1A 

Edith Bane, skilled in human-interest photography 
and narration, will bring new insight with her color 
films, taken on her third visit to the great keystone- 
country of the Orient. 

January 24—Carnecie Tecu Facutty RecitTa 
Members of the distinguished music faculty at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology will present a program 
of instrumental and vocal numbers. 

January 31—Kiraru 

Russell B. Aitken brings a color film packed with the 
majesty, savagery, and beauty of Africa. 


SEVENTY-SIX FRENCH PRINTS 


Prints from the Albert H. Wiggin Collection of the 
Boston Public Library go on display on the balcony 
of the Hall of Sculpture from january 12 through 
February 26. 


AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN PAINTINGS 


Twenty-eight German and Austrian —- that 
were in the 1939 International are on display in Gal- 
lery E through February 9. These have been in 
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The cover shows one of the table settings 
from Table Fashions of 1950, an exhibit in the 
Museum from January 8 through 22. The dis- 
play, sponsored by the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
will feature modern west-coast china, crystal, 
silver, linens, and attractive flower arrange- 
ments. Twenty-two table settings and an equal 
number of shadow boxes may be seen, arranged 
by Mrs. Helen Chamberlain, of Seattle. 

These include suggestions for a buffet supper | 
table, acard table, formal dinner andluncheon, | 
‘Lazy Susan”’ table, bachelor buffet, wedding 
reception, barbecue supper, square-dance sup- 
per, television supper, hors d'oeuvres table. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 


the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania............ 


5 al crates evar ts ake Hee pGs a alte reat A hak palate Dollars 


deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of | 


the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE dedicated to literature, science, and art is published monthly (except August and September) 
at 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXIV Number 1. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. Copies 


regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 





storage at the Institute, awaiting return to the artists 
and owners. 

The artists (four are Austrian) are as follows: Josef 
Achmann, Fritz Burmann, Theo Champion, Josef 
Dobrowsky, Edgar Ende, Philipp Franck, Hans 
Frohne, Erich Heckel, Ernst Huber, Willy Jaeckel, 
Max Kaus, Oskar Kokoschka, Anton Kolig, Franz 
Lenk, Max Liebermann, Carl Moll, Emil Nolde, Max 
Pechstein, Josef Pieper, Robert Pudlich, Werner Paul 
Schmidt, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Otto Andreas 
Schreiber, Karl Walther, and Hans Hubertus Graf von 
Merveldt. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


Continuing through this month 
in addition to the permanent displays 
Masks oF THE WoRLD 
CRYSTALS AND JADES 
Hetnz anv DuPuy CoL.ections 


ONE-MAN SHOW 


Twenty-eight oils, pastels, and black-and-whites by 
Tracy B. Lobdell, a guard on the Carnegie Institute 
staff, will be on display in the lobby of the Library 
from January 5 to 31. Mr. Lobdell is vice-president 
of the Golden Triangle Artists. 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


Fifty of the prize-winning drawings for interiors in 
the annual **Design for Living’’ contest sponsored by 
The Chicago Tribune will be on display ir the Library 
second-floor hallway, from January 9 through 23. 


COMING IN FEBRUARY 


14rH Nationa Ceramic SHow 
February 3—March 3 
at the Museum 
AssociaTED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 
40th Annual Exhibition 
February 10—March 9 
Department of Fine Arts Galleries 


FILMS OF YESTERYEAR 


Sundays, 8:00 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 7:55 P.M. 

Hall opened to nonmembers from 7:55 to 8:00 p.m. 

January 22—Films of Contemporary Life 

Marcu or Time (1935) 

Cavaucabe (1933) 

Starring Clive Brook, directed by Frank Lloyd 
January 29—Screen Personalities 

Beau Brummet (John Barrymore and Mary Astor) 


eee OE vores OES OOOOOOEOEOO~S ae 


Always something new \ 
at the 
ART AND NATURE SHOP , 


Carnegie Institute 


RN en i gg rn 


THE YOUTH REVIEW 


Weekly half-hour broadcasts 
by local teen-agers 
Saturdays at 10:00 a.m., from kv 


FREE MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 
2:15 p.m., Saturdays 
Lecture Hall, Carnegie Institute 
January 7— 
Tue Navajo INDIAN 
INDIAN CANOEMAN 
Houipay Istanp (Georgian Bay Island's National 
Park) 
Tue Loon'’s NgcKLACE 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE THROUGH PATTERN 
MatTcHING 
January 14— 
CHANNEL Bass AND STRIPERS 
Grain Tuat Burtt a HEMISPHERE 
PATTERNS OF AMERICAN RuRAL ART 
Tue Rosin 
Soctat DaNcING 
January 21— 
Biue WarRIORS OF THE PACcIFIC 
CaMOUFLAGE IN NATURE THROUGH CoLor MaTCHING 
DecLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
Seasipe Hoiipay (Canadian history and Prince 
Edward Island) 
January 28— 
Satt-WaTeR WoNDERLAND 
SonG or A NATION 
Winocs Over Braziv 


STORY HOUR 


Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 
Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Stories told by Laura E. Cathon 


For preschool children 
January 4 and 18, 10:30 a.m. 
With talks for their mothers, at the same time 
January 4—'‘Opportunities in Art for the Gifted 
Child"’ by Margaret M. Lee 
January 18—*‘Consumer Magazines"’ by 
Martinke 


Thomas 


Stories broadcast for the primary grades 
By Mary W. Steele 
wcag, Mondays and Wednesdays, 1:15 p.m. 


WINTER ART GUILDS 


A short winter sessions of art guilds, to run from 
January 9 through February 16, will be held, meeting 
in the art studio at the Institute, sponsored by the 
division of education. Beginning Drawing and Paint- 
ing groups will meet Mondays at 1:30 and 7:00 p.M.; 
Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting on Thurs- 
days at 1:30 and 7:00 p.m. Also, if the number of 
registrations warrants, Beginning Drawing and Paint- 
ing classes will be scheduled Tuesday afternoons, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings. The fee is $4.00 for 
members of Carnegie Institute Society, $7.00 for 
others. Those interested may register, beginning 
January 4, by contacting Jane A. Byers at the Insti- 
tute (Telephone Ma 1-7300). 


Community Chest contributions this year from staff members of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh topped the goal, reaching 112 per cent. 
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THIS TRADE-MARK POINTS THE WAY TO 
TOP-QUALITY STEELS 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE 





I polls are still credited with any valid- 
ity, it may be said that only one 
fourth of the adults of the United States 
read as many as twelve books each year. 

In contrast, 90 to 95 per cent of the 
people listen to the radio at least fifteen 
minutes a day; 85 to 90 per cent read one 
or more newspapers regularly; 60 to 70 
per cent are regular readers of one or more 
magazines; and 40 to 50 per cent see a mo- 
tion picture once in two weeks or oftener. 

Book-readers, though relatively small in 
number, form a culturally alert group 
which also makes the greatest use of the 
other media of communication; they read 
more newspapers and magazines, see more 
motion pictures, and hear more lectures. 
They do not, however, spend as much time 
listening to their radios as do the non- 
book-readers. 

Furthermore, the clientele of public li- 
braries makes even greater use of the other 
media than do book-readers in general. 
They constitute what might be called a 
‘‘communications elite’’—people who 
spend a good deal of time in seeing, read- 
ing, and listening to communications of 
various kinds. 

These are a few of the many findings of 
the Public Library Inquiry, an exhaustive 
appraisal of the public library in America 
just completed under the sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council. The 
study consumed two years and was made 
at a cost of $200,000 to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Its purpose was to appraise the 
public library in “‘sociological, cultural 
and human terms’’ and determine the “‘li- 
brary’s actual and potential contribution to 
American society.” 

Library trustees and librarians can now 
for the first time see the public library 
against the background of the whole pic- 
ture of mass communications. It is a pic- 
ture which has changed radically in our 
time, due both to technological advances 


By Ratpo Munn 
Director 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


and to altered conditions in our social and 
business lives in this country. 

Of first importance is the fact that the 
other media are commercially operated. 
Newspapers, magazines, and the radio can 
exist in their present forms only because 
of huge revenues derived from advertising. 
To secure advertising these media must 
attract the largest possible audience, and 
entertainment 1s the surest approach to the 
masses. It is for this reason that radio fare 
is so largely entertainment, that the mass 
circulation magazines devote most of their 
space to light reading, and that most news- 
papers promote their comic strips more 
than their editorial pages. The motion 
picture industry is, of course, based upon 
entertainment; occasional documentary 
films are incidental. 

The pattern of public library services 
was set many years ago when newspapers 
carried little beyond news and editorial 
comment, magazines were few and costly, 
and the movies and radio were not yet 
born. Entertainment—recreational reading 
is the term preferred by librarians—was 
given and still claims a substantial place 
in the programs of most public libraries. 
Libraries still offer detective and mystery 
stories, love and romance novels, and other 
books which have little value except as 
entertainment. These are the very items 
which now overflow from every news- 
stand, are featured in the movies, and pour 
ceaselessly from the radio. 

It is typical of all public institutions that 
they lag behind technological and social 
change; it would be strange if the library 
had not done so. But with the facts now 
available concerning the use of the library 
and all the other means of communica- 
tion, the Inquiry recommends that public 
libraries climinate the entertainment fea- 
ture. 

Some librarians will advance various 
reasons for retaining the light novel. It is 
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said to be comparable with the depart- 
ment store’s ‘‘loss leader,’’ a lure to attract 
the reader in the hope that he may also 
choose another book of greater value. 
Then there is the hope that one’s taste in 
reading will be elevated automatically; 
that a temporary fare of westerns and 
mysteries will lead to travel, history, and 
biography. 

Finally and most important is the fact 
that the library is a public institution, 
maintained by the taxpayer's dollar. Do 
library authorities have the right to select 
those services which they believe will con- 
tribute most to the enlightenment of the 
community, or must they provide ‘‘who- 
dunits’’ for those who want them? Must 
they give the public whatever it wants? 
These are questions which library trustees 
must decide in many Cities. 

These questions were answered in Pitts- 
burgh in 1938 when it became clear that 
the library’s funds are not adequate to 
supply large quantities of fiction and also 
develop the educational and information 
services. The purchase of current fiction 
was then restricted to five per cent of the 
book budget, and selections were largely 
limited to those novels which are im- 
portant because of their treatment of his- 
torical themes or social problems, or be- 
cause of their literary merit. As a slight 
concession to those who ask for light 
novels, each branch library has bought 25 
such books annually, choosing only those 
which have been reprinted in cheap edi- 
tions. Small quantities of the 25-cent paper- 
backed books have also been bought to 
provide a shelf or two of detective stories. 

These policies are now being re-examined. 
The purchase of light novels can be 
eliminated at once or gradually. The cost 
of the few now purchased is, however, 
only about one half of one per cent of the 


Mr. Munn has been director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and dean of the Carnegie Library 
School since 1928. He was president of the American 
Library Association 1939-40. 

In 1934 he surveyed the libraries of Australia and 
New Zealand for the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and six years ago, for the New York City 
Planning Commission, the library needs of that 
metropolis. At the Library Conference sponsored last 
August by the University of Chicago, Mr. Munn 
summarized the findings of the various investigators 
in this recent Inquiry throughout the country. 


book budget. It can be argued that it is 
better to provide them than to disappoint 
those who wish to get their thrills from 
books rather than from the radio and 
movies. 

If the public library is to abandon the 
entertainment function, in what areas 
should it develop? Looking again at the 
entire field of mass communications, the 
Inquiry recommends that the public li- 
brary concentrate its energies upon those 
functions which the other media do not or 
cannot perform. 

In siiition to their emphasis upon 
entertainment, the radio, the movies, and 
the mass-circulation magazines are char- 
acterized by an unwillingness to deal with 
new or unpopular ideas. To gain mass 
audiences they must not offend any group. 
“Minority views and disturbing criticisms 
play an important function in a demo- 
cratic society,’’ says the Inquiry, ‘‘and the 
mass media tend to underemphasize these 
sometimes unpalatable opinions.’ The 
library should, then, offer materials which 
will give a balanced view of all questions, 
especially those of a public nature. 

Impermanence is perhaps the dominant 
characteristic of the other media. How does 
one bring back day-before-yesterday’s 
newspaper, last night’s radio program, or 
last month's March of Time? It is only the 
library which can collect, preserve, and 
organize for quick reference the whole 
range of valuable materials in all fields of 
knowledge. Only the library with its large 
permanent collection and trained staff can 
act as a reference and information center 
and offer the best of recorded knowledge. 
These functions, the Inquiry says, are the 
library's primary obligation; they con- 
stitute its unique role in the whole process 
of public communications. 

Except that they may have diverted too 
much of their funds to the supply of rec- 
reational reading, the larger public li- 
braries have long followed these recom- 
mendations. To present a well-rounded 
collection of the most authoritative books 
and periodicals in all fields of knowledge 
is, in fact, one of the principal public li- 
brary objectives. 

Documentary films, recordings of music, 
pictures, and other audio-visual materials 
must now be given equal positions with 
the traditional books and periodicals, the 
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Inquiry points out, if the library is to keep 
pace with technical advances in the com- 
munication of ideas. 

To perform these functions, there are 
7,408 public libraries throughout the 
United States. About 4,800, or 65 per cent 
of them are in towns and villages of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Another 1,900, 
comprising 25 per cent, are in towns and 
cities with a population range of 5,000 to 
25,000. These two groups, equaling 90 per 
cent of all the nation’s public libraries, are 
far too small to finance these essential but 
expensive functions. 

With 7,408 public libraries, the United 
States still lacks a real library system. 
Most libraries operate independently, serv- 
ing only the town or city from which they 
draw their tax support. When it was found 
that towns and the smaller cities cannot 
raise enough money through a reasonable 
tax, the county was sometimes utilized as 
the unit of organization. Now, even the 
county is found to contain too few people 
and too little taxable property, unless it 
includes a sizable city. 

State participation in library financing is 
the Inquiry’s answer to this dilemma. It 
might take the form of large regional |i- 
braries supported by the state, each of 
which would co-ordinate and supplement 
the services of the small municipal and 
county libraries within its area. $100,000 is 
said to be the minimum annual income 
upon which a library, or a group of 
federated libraries, can develop the kind of 
services envisioned by the Inquiry. Only 
two per cent of our 7,408 independent li- 
braries now have budgets of $100,000; 
nearly three fourths of them operate on 
less than $4,000 a year. 

Who uses the typical public library was 
also determined by the Inquiry. 

Children below age fifteen constitute 
about one third of the users. Services to 
children are described as the “‘classic suc- 
cess’’ of the American public library. 
Children and young people below age 
twenty-one, especially those who are in 
school or college, comprise more than one 
half of the users, and account for at least 
60 per cent of the books lent. 

Women usually use the library some- 
what more than men, making up one half 
to two thirds of the adult users. The larger 
the city, the higher is the proportion of 


men who use the library; men make much 
more use of the reference services, while 
women borrow more books for home 
reading. 

The possession of formal education is the 
dominant distinguishing characteristic of 
the library user. The public library is one 
of the principal sources of out-of-school 
education, but to use it intelligently one 
must first have had some formal schooling. 
The longer the period of education, the 
greater is the likelihood that one will fre- 
quent the library. Only 10 to 15 per cent 
of the adults with grade-school education 
are library users; about 60 per cent of the 
college graduates are registered. These 
percentages are deceptive, however, be- 
cause college graduates constitute less than 
one tenth of the adult population. In 
absolute numbers the bulk of library use 
comes from those who have not gone be- 
yond high school. 

Students comprise the largest occupa- 
tional group among the typical library's 
clientele, followed by housewives and 
white-collar workers, then professional 
and managerial people, skilled workmen, 
and finally, the unskilled. In proportion to 
their numbers in the population, however, 
professional and managerial people, stu- 
dents and white-collar workers are the 
greatest users. 

Among adults, neither the rich nor the 
very poor are likely to use the library. 
The unmarried use it more than the mar- 
ried. And those who have substantial num- 
bers of books in their own homes use it 
much more than those who do not. 

Finally, the Inquiry says that ‘‘the de- 
sirability of the social provision of a 
general center of reliable information and 
out-of-school education is hardly open to 
question.” 

This article gives only a hint of the 
many improvements and expansions which 
the Inquiry finds necessary if public li- 
braries are to reach their full potential 
value. Only a small minority of them now 
command sufficient resources to serve as 
important information and educational 
centers. 

Sixty million dollars is estimated as the 
annual cost of taking library service to the 
fourth of our people, mostly rural, who are 
entirely without it, and of co-ordinating 
and reinforcing the thousands of inde- 
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pendent little libraries which are now 
operating so ineffectively. Librarians are 
not trained to think in such large sums, 
but the political scientists who made the 
Inquiry point out that $60,000,000 is only 
one fifth of one per cent of the total govern- 
mental expenditures. This expenditure 


‘‘would not disturb the national economy, 
strain tax resources, or even dislocate 
governmental budget structures,’’ accord- 
ing to the Inquiry which adds, “‘the prob- 
lem of library expansion is primarily one 
of policy rather than of large fiscal 
cals? 


ARBUCKLE-JAMISON FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


GRANT of $50,000 from the Arbuckle- 

Jamison Foundation to Carnegie In- 
stitute, announced recently, will assure the 
continuance of the free Sunday-afternoon 
organ recitals in Carnegie Music Hall for a 
period of at least five years. The recitals 
are to be held under supervision of and 
conducted by Marshall Bidwell as before, 
with no change in their manner of pro- 
gramming. 

The continuation of the very popular 
Sunday series had been questionable in 
view of the rising costs of maintenance and 
reduction in income from Institute endow- 
ment, so that the sponsorship of the Foun- 
dation, created a the wills of Martha 
Arbuckle Jamison and Margaret Arbuckle 
Jamison, both lifelong residents of Pitts- 
burgh, is warmly welcomed by the wide 
circle of Sunday-recital devotees. 

The weekly programs, beginning with 
the first of 1950, will be known as the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Free Organ Recitals in 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

On the afternoon of January 8 the total 
number of organ recitals over the period of 
fifty-five years since they were inaugurated 
will reach 4,000, a record almost without 
parallel in this country. 

Throughout all these years the vision of 
the founders has been kept in mind—that 
the people of this great industrial city be 
given the opportunity, free of charge, to 
come in contact with the beneficial effect 
of good music. The aim has been ‘‘to meet 
each listener on his own plane and lead him 
onward and upward through successive 
Stages to a greater appreciation of the best 
in music.’’ From the beginning, concise 
annotations, calculated to prove helpful 
and stimulating, have accompanied the 
programs. 

The first organist and director, Frederic 
Archer, initiated this broad, liberal policy 
on November 6, 1895, giving 451 recitals 


and lectures during the six years of his 
incumbency. His successor, Edwin H. 
Lemare, played 170 recitals from 1902 to 
1905, followed by guest organists during 
the next season and a half. Charles Hein- 
roth then became the organist, giving 
1,834 recitals during a quarter of a century. 
His final recital was played January 31, 
1932, and the remainder of the season guest 
organists played, among them being Dr. 
Bidwell, the present organist and director 
of music. 

Dr. Bidwell took charge in October, 
1932 and is now completing his seventeenth 
season, having given 1,252 recitals and 
lectures. Thirty-one recitals were played by 
substitute organists who have presented 
excellent and varied programs. During this 
period important innovations have been 
introduced, in particular the inclusion of 
choral and instrumental groups and col- 
laboration with various civic organiza- 
tions. 

The great concert organ of 8,600 pipes 
has demonstrated its supreme fitness for 
this great educational work. This famous 
instrument is again undergoing a period of 
reconstruction. New additions and im- 
provements, made possible through the 
generous gift of the H. J. Heinz Company 
plant organ, will enable Carnegie Institute 
to maintain the Music Hall organ in its 
enviable position among the world’s great 
organs. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
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SNOWBOUND ACRES sy Cart WvuERMER 


THE FAVORITE 


fer name of Carl Wuermer has been 
added to the long list of Popular Prize 
winners at Carnegie Institute. His land- 
scape, Snowbound Acres, was voted the 
Popular Prize of $200 in the exhibition, 
Painting in the United States, 1949. A Day 
in June, a landscape with figures, by Leon 
Kroll was second in a very close race, and 
the informal portrait study, Our Son, 
Thorn, by Sidney E. Dickinson was third. 

To round out the record, the next ten in 
order of the number of votes received were: 
Daydreams by William Charles Libby, 
Tribute to a Southern Belle by Aleta Cor- 
nelius, George Wyckoff, Jr. by Lester Bent- 
ley, Plumage by Priscilla W. Roberts, 
Hollow Hill Pastoral by Madeline Hewes, 
Jed by James Chapin, Out for the Christmas 
Trees by Anna Mary Robertson Moses, 
better known as Grandma Moses, New 
Moon over an Antique Store by Marty Lewis 
Cornelius, Portrait of the Artist by Luigi 


Lucioni, and White Mallows by Florence 
Julia Bach. 

With Snowbound Acres as his representa- 
tion, Carl Wuermer made his fourth ap- 
pearance in the Carnegie Institute annual 
exhibition. He first showed in 1946 with 
Winter Silence. Winter was his entry in 
1947 and Winter Solitude in 1948. All of 
them took a high place in the popular vote 
until he gradually advanced to first place 
with Snowbound Acres. 

Carl Wuermer lives in New York City 
but spends his summers in Woodstock. He 
was born in Munich, Germany, in 1900. 
He came to the United States in 1915 and 
was a pup at the school of The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago from 1915 until 1920. He 
also studied under Wellington Reynolds. 
He received an Honorable Mention at The 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1926, and in 
1927 won the Eisendrath Prize of $200 and 
the Kohnstamm Prize of $250 from The 
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Art Institute of Chicago. He was awarded 
the J. Francis Murphy Memorial Prize at 
the National Academy of Design in 1928, 
the Springfield Art League Prize in 1929 
and, the same year, the Golden State Prize 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York City. He was given the Purchase 
Prize of the Buck Hill Falls Art Associa- 
tion in 1943. 

As is indicated by the titles of the paint- 
ings he has shown at Carnegie Institute, 
Carl Wuermer is noted for his winter land- 
scapes. The Popular Prize painting is a 
composition of numerous sketches done 
from nature. It is not any one particular 
locality but is made up of various elements 
seen in New England and especially in the 
Catskill Mountains. The general layout 
represents a secluded spot in the Catskills, 
idealized by the introduction of fine trees— 
white maples and evergreens—taken from 
a portfolio of his drawings made at many 
places in New England. The church on the 
right bank of the stream is one at Old 
Lyme, Connecticut. In the painting the 
artist has tried to summarize the impres- 
sions of a trip through the northeastern 
states on a delightful winter day, He has 
introduced many details into the picture, 
those which would intrigue any nature 
lover and introduce him to a few features 
of such a scene that he might have missed. 

The runner-up, Leon Kroll, has been a 
favorite of the juries as well as the public 
in Carnegie Institute exhibitions for many 
years. He was awarded the First Prize in 
the Carnegie International of 1936, and he 
is represented in the permanent collection 
of the Institute by his canvas, Morning on 
the Cape. 

Sidney Dickinson, who took third place 
in the popular esteem, is a distinguished 
American portrait painter and has been 
represented in many Carnegie exhibitions. 

Fourth in the voting was William Charles 
Libby, assistant professor in painting and 
design at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
His painting Daydreams was sold out of the 
exhibition and is to remain in Pittsburgh. 

Of the paintings which were given prizes 
by the jury of award, only Unmasked by 
Robert Brackman and The Barn Chair by 
Alexander Brook received many votes in 
the Popular Prize contest. 

Every one of the three hundred canvases 
in the exhibition, Painting in the United 


States, 1949, was eligible for the Popular 
Prize. The award was determined by the 
vote of visitors to the galleries from No- 
vember 20 through December 4. Each 
visitor during that period was given a 
ballot and was asked to designate, ac- 
cording to his own taste and standard of 
criticism, the picture he considered best 
in the exhibition. 

The Popular Prize has had a long his- 
tory at Carnegie Institute. It was first 
offered in the 1924 International. Malcolm 
Parcell of Washington, Pennsylvania, was 
the winner that year and also in 1925. The 
succeeding winners have been Leopold 
Seyffert in 1926 and 1930, Gari Melchers in 
1927, Edmund C. Tarbell in 1928, James 
Chapin in 1929, Alessandro Pomi in 1931, 
Daniel Garber in 1933, Frederick J. Waugh 
in 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938, Luigi 
Lucioni in 1939, Cecilia Beaux in the Sur- 
vey of American Painting in 1940, Clar- 
ence H. Carter in 1943, John Rogers Cox 
in 1944 and again in 1946, Thomas H. 
Benton in 1945, Charles Gilbert in 1947, 
and last year Stanley William Crane for his 
picture, The Church in Willow. 

—};, OC, Je 





| 
| A COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT | 


for the members of 
The Friends of the Music Library 


Wednesday, January 25, at 8:45 P.M. 
Hall of Sculpture 
Carnegie Institute 


Vladimir Bakaleinikoff—viola d'amore 
Lucile Harrison—harp 
Lorin Maazel—violin 
Aldo Parisot—violoncello 


| Seats held until 8:30 p.m. 
for members of | 

The Friends of the Music Library 

Doors then opened to the public. 
A social hour will conclude the concert. 
| The Friends of the Music Library has been | 
| recently formed through the merger of the | 
Charles N. Boyd Memorial Musicological Li- 
brary Association and One Hundred Friends 
of David Light. Membership is open to those | 
interested in the purpose of the organization, | 
| which is to contribute financially and ma- | 
terially to the Music Division of Carnegie Li- | 
| brary of Pittsburgh. Annual membership is | 
| $1.00 a year, and patron membership, $5.00 or 
over. Dues should be mailed to H. Alan Floyd, 
| 





5266 Beeler Street, Pittsburgh 17, and checks 
made payable to The Friends of the Music 
Library. 








between Pittsburgh and 
the Atlantic seaboard 
have specialized in the 
settlement of estates and 
the management of 

trust funds for more 
than sixty years. The 
financial well being 

of your family is 

their primary concern. 
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For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our mew book, ‘‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF POPULARITY 





= practice of psychoanalysis has be- 
come natively American. It is, after 
all, an immigrant idea, brought to us from 
that quaint world of old Vienna. When it 
first came to America it created, just as a 
charming Viennese immigrant would, a 
great deal of excitement and interest. But 
in this period of two or three decades, 
psychoanalysis has become almost a fixed 
habit for many tens of thousands of 
American men and women. Especially in 
New York, people speak of having their 
analyst, like having a barber or a beau- 
tician. It is debatable whether psycho- 
analysis substantially fulfills the promise 
that it makes, whether it does more good 
than harm, or more harm than good. But 
the very fact that it became fixed and 
naturalized on the American scene is itself 
proof that psychoanalysis meets or deals 
with a certain real need. 

Now, as you know, there is nothing 
new under the sun. This idea of pouring 
out all the hidden fears and anxieties of the 
heart cannot be new because it is based 
upon something deeply and therefore 
eternally human. The idea of the purifica- 
tion of the depths of the mind of all its 
fears, anxieties, and dreads, is as old at 
least as Aristotle. But Aristotle naturally 
had a different technique than the tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis, though the aim 
was the same. His idea was that this valu- 
able purpose of digging deep into the con- 
sciousness and expressing in some way all 
the fears and anxieties that we have 
hitherto suppressed can be attained by 
another means entirely: namely, through 
the medium of arts, especially the expres- 
sive arts of literature and drama, and in 
literature and drama, wey the tragic 
arts. Hence, Aristotle’s famous and classic 
definition of the drama: the drama is a 
purgation of the emotions. If he knew the 
term, Aristotle would say that every 
tragedy is a minor psychoanalysis. 


CoMMENTs ON ‘DEATH OF A SALESMAN” 
By Sotomon B. FrEeEHOF 


There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the practice of psychoanalysis and 
the purgation of the emotions as attained 
by the drama. Psychoanalysis is personal, 
and the drama is, in essence in its appeal, 
social. That is to say that the psycho- 
analyst tries to find out what fears are 
uniquely yours; but the purgation of the 
emotions that occurs in the drama has to 
occur before an audience; and, therefore, 
those fears and anxieties have to be of the 
type that are found among thousands and 
ultimately among millions of people. Thus 
the great themes of the drama, the great 
themes of tragedy, are simple, basic, and 
universal. Nearly all of them were dis- 
covered and developed by the great Greek 
dramatists, the great Greek tragedians. 

The basic emotions which evoke in us a 
revelation and a purgation of our own 
emotions as we watch the drama are, first 
of all, fate—destiny, inescapable destiny. 
That is the classic theme of the Greek 
drama; and though that seems a little 
strange to us in modern terminology, it is 
still the classic theme of most great trage- 
dies because it is a contrast between the 
gods and man, between the eternal gods 
and transient man, the happy Olympians 
and suffering man—the awareness that we 
are transient, that all our plans ultimately 
come to the final conclusion, that at the 
time of our greatest life experience and 
deepest life wisdom, when we could use 
experience and wisdom most, we cease 
to live. 

The Greeks also, besides fate, had the 
theme of the family: the difference between 
the generations, the misunderstandings 
and the bitterness between the generations. 
In the whole series of the Agamemnon 
family—Orestes, Electra, Menelaus, all of 
them—all the quarrel between the young 
generation and the old is raised to tragic 
terms and stressed as an eternal theme. 

In our time a third theme would per- 
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haps be war. In those days that was not a 
tragic theme because wars were adventure, 
wars were small scale, wars were a chance 
for the development of heroism and the 
reputation for heroism. Wars were Ulysses, 
Ajax, Achilles, Hector of Troy. Today, of 
course, wars are different. Wars partake of 
nemesis. Wars partake of fate. Wars par- 
take of family sorrow. For us moderns, 
‘*What Price Glory”’ is a tremendous theme 
for emotional purgation. 

In recent years there has developed a 
theme for tragedy on the stage and in 
novels which as a theme from the artistic 
point of view is puzzling. A theme for 
tragedy must of course be tragic in its es- 
sence. It cannot be triumphant. You can 
make a tragedy of failure but not of suc- 
cess. Furthermore, it has to be a wide- 
spread tragic experience, a widespread fear. 

hat is how we understand the great 
themes of fate and of family and of war. 
They are essentially tragic moods. So it is 
a little bewildering that the subject of 
tragedy has shifecd in recent years from 
these classic themes to the curious theme 
of business and the business man. 

American business has suddenly become 
a subject for tragedy on the stage. The 
business man is no longer either the hero 
or the comic figure, but becomes the symbol 
of tragic misunderstanding in A// My Sons, 
a play still being presented in New York. 
In novels, The Huckster is comic, but serio- 
comic, and the underlying mood of tragedy 
of the falseness, of the deception, of the 
time-serving is obviously there. In the 
book Point of No Return there is the tragic 
mood; even in the suave, well-oiled circle 
of banker life there is the element of being 
lost in the world. But this mood of gloom 
over business is a most puzzling phenome- 
non. Business is no tragedy. American 
business life is our glory. It is because of 
the tremendous development of American 
commercial industrial progress that we 
are able to feed and support the world and 
have spread our nation from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and have become the world’s 
last redoubt of liberty and hope. Business 
is our grandeur. Business is our triumph. 
What suddenly has made of it a subject 
for tragedy? 

It is evident that lurking hidden and 
half-unacknowledged in the heart of mil- 
lions of Americans is the feeling that all is 


not well even in the realm of our greatest 
achievement; there is a certain weariness 
that we do not like to acknowledge, cer- 
tain doubts that we have suppressed, cer- 
tain anxieties for the future of our com- 
mercial civilization that we do not prefer 
publicly to discuss. That explains the ack: 
ground, why a salesman became the theme, 
the victim-hero, of the most powerful 
tragedy on the present stage, and which 
play, turned into a book, has become a 
best-seller. 

A salesman as a theme of tragedy! Why? 
Is not the salesman the front-line soldier 
of our whole American business system! 
Our factories could not manufacture so 
many commodities, and therefore so well 
and at so low a price, if there were not 
people to buy, and if people were not 
persuaded to buy. Advertising, salesman- 
ship are the marching front line of our 
whole American commercial industrial de- 
velopment. What is tragic about it? But 
evidently there is something. Evidently 
there is a feeling that, in spite of its 
grandeur, the whole system of mass per- 
suasion and those whose life it is to per- 
suade and the temperament which their task 
forces upon them—all this contains certain 
hidden as and certain tragedies. If it did 
not, you would not see the phenomenon, 
night after night, of a supposedly cynical 
New York theater audience dissolved in 
tears. 

It is this background that gives im- 
portance to Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman. It is what his life means to the 
hero-victim and what the theme means to 
us all which explains how that tragedy, 
which has now been read in book form by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans, 
awakens ‘‘a purgation,”’ as Aristotle would 
put it, a cleansing of hidden emotions. 


This article is the first of three which will appear in 
Carnecig MaGazing, drawn from Dr. Freehof's series 
of talks on current books that each winter attract a 
large number of Pittsburghers to the Rodef Shalom 
Temple. 

A new book from his own pen, Preface to Scripture, 
will be published by the Commission on Jewish Edu- 
cation early this year. His previous works include 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms, The Small Sanctuary, 
Modern Jewish Preaching, and Reform Jewish Practice. 

Dr. Freehof has been rabbi of Rodef Shalom Con- 
gregation for sixteen years. He is active on the Jewish 
Welfare Board and the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 
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Now it is an obvious fact that when you 
cry at a drama you are crying for yourself. 
The hero-victim is only the spur to awaken 
certain half-undefined sorrows in your own 
heart. That is why tragedy is, as Aristotle 
said, the great purgation. Now what con- 
cerns us so? Why have the witnesses to 
Death of a Salesman so wept? What is there 
to weep about? The fact that sons are dis- 
appointing to father, and father dis- 
appointing to sons? That happens often, 
but is not so general in every losite that 
everybody feels it his grief, awakening his 
sorrows. Or that a man, after being a 
salesman all these years, is thrown away 
by his employer like the rind of a fruit— 
that isn’t too frequent a phenomenon any 
more in modern times in America, what 
with pensions and social security. Old-age 
insecurity is no longer so widespread that 
we should all weep with this salesman. 

Evidently there is something basic about 
this hero’s ideal that we feel is present in 
our own ideals, and a great deal that we 
are afraid will disappoint us as it dis- 
appoints him. His basic ideal is that a 
man must always be popular. This sales- 
man’s judgment of people is expressed: 
the young neighbor is “‘liked, but not well 
liked’’; his confidence in his own son’s 
future is based on the fact that all the 
younger boys follow Biff adoringly. His 
idea of the grandeur of Biff’s achievement 
is the vision of everybody applauding him 
when he makes a touchdown in the high- 
school game at Ebbets Field. His descrip- 
tion of his own success is that come 
knew him in all the towns in New Eng- 
land, and his description of his tragedy is, 
“They don’t know me anymore. I am no 
longer well liked.”’ 

Now what a curious notion, that being 
well liked and popular is the index of suc- 
cess in life! Of course, it is better than being 
disliked. But surely there are more funda- 
mental blessings. Where did this particular 
salesman get that notion? Was it his own 
notion, an idiosyncracy? If so, it would 
not be a universal error and we would not 
Share in that sorrow and in that tragedy. 
But it is not just his own notion. It is 
universal. The Chamber of Commerce—or 
is it the Junior Chamber of Commerce— 
just published advice to all business men: 
Do you want to be successful in business? 
These are their words: ‘‘Make everybody 


like you.’’ And the most successful book of 
Dale Carnegie for business men, the path to 
achievement, How To Win Friends and In- 
fluence People: Never disagree, always smile. 
Whatever your customer says to you, 
agree. How to make friends; be popular. 
Evidently this has become a universal 
life-technique. It has spread beyond the 
business world by now. Ask the average 
young mother what she would want most 
for her daughter. She will say, “‘I want my 
daughter to be well liked. I want my 
daughter to be popular.’ It is, indeed, 
better than being unpopular. But surely, 
above all, youwould want your daughter to 
have character, to be able to stand dis- 
appointments, to have self-discipline. Ask, 
‘What do you want your daughter to 
think of you?’’ ‘I want my daughter to 
love me.’’ That is good. Cubs like their 
mothers; kittens like their mothers. It is 
of course better that a child should love 
her mother than hate her. The trouble is 
that they do not read the Bible. They 
should know that the Bib/e and the Ten 
Commandments do not command people to 
love their father and their mother. You 
do not have to tell normal children that. 
It is instinctive; it is animal. Scripture says, 
“Honor your father and your mother.’ 
That means a mandate to the parent to be 
worthy of honor, and a moral discrimina- 
tion in a child to know what to honor and 
what to reject. There are deeper things 
than being well liked. Being well liked is a 
delightful addition to a strong, courageous, 
and affirmative life; but the noblest people 
of the world have lived under the world’s 
dislike and the world’s disapprobation. 
How did this ideal, ‘to be popular,”’ 
starting from salesmanship, spread over 
the American people and become our chief 
desideratum? It is obvious. Our great in- 
dustrial system is based upon mass pro- 
duction, and the objects which it makes 
must be sold by the millions. Therefore 
there must be a mass popularity for an 
object; and the man who sells the object 
must achieve the same kind of popularity. 
That is why you hear the hideous phrase— 
just as a man sells a commodity, so the 
salesman must sell himself—as if he were 
something of wood and plastic. He must 
sell himself. In other words, the char- 
acteristics of the commodity have become 
the character of the person. The object 
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must be widely popular; the salesman must 
be widely popular. 

This is good technique and good for 
salesmanship, but as a guide in life it is a 
tragic error—a confusion of livelihood 
with life. The tragedy of the salesman in 
the current Broadway drama is our tragedy. 
Our personal standards have become super- 
ficial. That is why in his sorrows we weep 
and attain the partial psychoanalysis of the 
purgation of the emotions. 

It has also a deeper implication. What 
does the world think of the United States? 
It thinks of us as a salesman nation. We 
manufacture the goods; we spread them 
over the world; and we are well liked. 
Then we discovered after the first world 
war that after including the whole world 
in the territory of our friendliness we were 
in reward called Uncle Shylock. Popu- 
larity, the salesman’s necessary technique, 
is not the basic quality for the survival of 
a nation. We will endure the crisis of the 


NEW MEMBERS 


James F. HittMan 
and John F. Walton, 
Jr., on November 15 
were elected to the 
board of trustees of 
Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, which 
carries with it mem- 
bership on the 
boards of trustees of 
Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
Mr. Hillman, 
president and director of Harmon Creek 
Coal Corporation, is chairman of the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. Active in civic affairs, he is vice- 
president of Shadyside Hospital, a trustee 
of the Dollar Savings Bank, a director of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman of the Mayor's Committee for a 
Cleaner City, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Pa Pitt’s Partners, and chairman 
of the United Housing Council. Mr. Hillman 
served-as captain of a machine-gun com- 
pany in France with the 82d Division dur- 
ing World War I. He will be a member of 
the fine arts committee of the Institute. 





JAMES F. HILLMAN 


present day, the world crisis, not because 
people smile at us and not because we are 
an international hail-fellow-well-met, but 
because of deeper qualities, more funda- 
mental than popularity, that go back to a 
historical period in our nation beyond its 
industrialization. Our business achieve- 
ment will give the world food and is a 
blessed thing; and grateful are we for all 
the branches of American business, in- 
cluding its salesmanship and even its ad- 
vertising, grateful for all that machine has 
accomplished. But there is more to life 
than “‘a smile and a shoeshine.”’ 

America is going to survive the dangers 
that confront it in the foreseeable future, 
not only because it is a great salesman and 
manufacturing nation, but because it is a 
nation of the Puritans and the pioneers. It 
is because of our deeper qualities, regardless 
of popularity, that we are going to live the 
life of grandeur in the world and not die 
“the death of a salesman people.”’ 


OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Walton is 
general sales mana- 
ger’ of special ac- 
counts and federal 
government sales for 
the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, a post re- 
cently created in the 
reorganization of the 
Company's domestic 
sales program. Mr. 
Walton is vice-presi- 
dent and director of 
the Monongahela 
Street Railway Company and a director of 
the Ligonier Valley Railroad. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church and of the 
Presbyterian Hospital. A graduate of Yale 
in mining engineering, he was an ensign 
with Mine Force I of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet during World War I. He 
will serve on the museum committee of the 
Institute. 

The election of these two new trustees 
fills the vacancies on the boards of trustees 
that were left after the death of J. Frederic 
Byers and of William Larimer Mellon 
this past year. 





JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
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WHO LIVES HERE 





re from many parts of the world 
have adopted Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County as their home. During the 
century-and-three-quarters since the first 
settlements at the point where the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny rivers meet to form 
the Ohio, this region has attracted people 
of diverse backgrounds and interests by its 
location on main East-West thoroughfares, 
its natural resources and industrial oppor- 
tunities. 

First a favorite hunting ground for 
Indians, later a trading post, then forts for 
French and English, then a stepping point 
on the great movement westward, a land 
of opportunity for the famined Irish farm- 
ers and the struggling middle European 
Slav peasants in the 1800s, a receiving sta- 
tion on the “‘underground railroad”’ in the 
northern men of Negroes, and an 
opportunity for economic independence for 
Southern Europeans in the early 1900s— 
Pittsburgh has stood out as a haven for 
many people throughout its history. To- 
day people of forty-two nationalities, all 
races, and many religions, live in the com- 
munity. They have come from all walks of 
life and have found their places in the so- 
ciety which they have discovered or made 
here. Actually, the development of the 
nation and the industrial expansion of the 
region have had much to do with which 
people have come to Allegheny County 
and what they have contributed. 

After the British were well established 
at Fort Duquesne, renamed Fort Pitt by 
General Forbes, many of the military 
men who had distinguished themselves 
were given tracts of land in this district 
for their service. A number of these were 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish. It was, therefore, 
people of this heritage who first settled 
here permanently and set the background 
for the community tradition. Once the old 
turnpike was opened, the stagecoach stops 
all along the way developed little com- 


By Marcaret E. Hartrorp 
American Service Institute 


munities and brought people from the 
eastern part of the state, many of whom 
were German, so that the German cultural 
influences as well as the British were felt 
in the early traditions. The trade of the 
mule-drawn canal boats, the invention of 
steam, the building of a railroad from the 
East opened Pittsburgh as the “‘gateway 
to the West’’ and brought to the region 
many people who had first settled on the 
east coast in New England and New York. 

Limestone and senmiains used in making 
glass were readily available, and the de- 
velopment of the glass industry brought in 
more people. Since Belgians were skilled 
glass-makers, blowers and cutters, they 
came in large numbers. The only traces of 
this fairly early group of people are in 
Tarentum, where sons were apprenticed to 
fathers in the glass industry. These people 
have become very much integrated into the 
social, political, and economic life of the 
communities where they now live. 

Coal was one of the major attractions of 
the region. The Welsh, who were miners 
in the fatherland, were encouraged to come 
and did so in large numbers. Along with 
their skill in mining, these people brought 
a wealth of music; and at one time there 
were a number of Welsh choirs in Allegheny 
County, headquarters some years ago for 
the Welsh population in this country. 
Today several of the outstanding musicians 


Miss Hartford is executive secretary of the American 
Service Institute of Allegheny County, a Community- 
Chest-supported agency working for better relation- 
ship among people of all races, nationalities, and re- 
ligions in this section. Its staff of five professional 
social workers since 1941 has been carrying on a long- 
range educational program, co-operating with other 
established agencies and organizations of the com- 
munity. The Institute helps individuals who have 
technical difficulties in becoming American citizens. 
Miss Hartford is a graduate of Ohio University and 
took her M.S.S.A. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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of the community trace their heritage to 
the early Welsh. 

The Irish, too, came as miners in large 
numbers. The industrial opportunities 
were opening here about the time when the 
famines and the political conflicts in Ire- 
land were causing great hardship to the 
people. The Irish settled not only at the 
Point and around the mines in what is now 
the city proper, but they populated the 
many mining towns in the valleys. Be- 
cause of the political persecution many of 
the Irish had felt, they were anxious to 
participate in the political organization 
they found here. A quick look at the vari- 
ous types of organizational leadership in 
our community today will give evidence 
that this tradition has been passed on to 
the generations that followed. 

Fewer in numbers, but coming about the 
same period, were the Swedish people, 
many of whom helped to build the railroad. 
Later they were skilled workers in steel, 
and many of the women were domestics. 
The largest concentration of these people 
always has been in McKeesport, though 
the influence today is less than it was at one 
time, for like every other group of people, 
the children have become completely a 
part of community life. 

These early people were the ancestors of 
about half of the population of Allegheny 
County, known today as old-stock Ameri- 
cans. It is these people whose family names 
are left on the streets, parks, playgrounds, 
buildings and sections of town. 

The growth of iron works and, later, 
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Pittsburgh Press 
I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of America 
—Walt Whitman’s For You O Democracy 


steel mills was dependent on an abundance 
of cheap labor, and it is with the advent 
of these industries that the population 
grew rapidly in the late 1800s. Whereas the 
community was largely English, Scotch- 
Irish, Irish, Scotch, and German in 1870, 
it had greatly changed by 1900. The in- 
dustrialists dipped into middle Europe, 
where great economic and political crises 
were facing the people, and encouraged the 
sturdy young men to come to the mills. 
Hundreds of Hungarian, Polish, Slovak, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Russian, Serbian, 
Croatian, and Austrian men came to answer 
the call. It was their physical strength that 
supplemented the financial and intellectual 
investments of the older Americans, and 
the yield of the natural resources of the 
land, to expand the industrial growth of 
the community. Many of these men came 
with the idea of making a little money and 
returning home, but few ever did. Instead 
they brought over wives and families and 
settled in the shadow of the industries 
where they worked. That was only sixty 
years ago or less, and many of these people 
and their children and their children’s 
children continue to reside in the same 
places. Many of the houses now have 
electricity and modern plumbing. Some do 
not. Many of the subsequent generations 
have moved to the suburbs. Although some 
of the children have worked in the in- 
dustries of their fathers, many have moved 
into other kinds of work, as merchants, 
tavern-owners, political leaders, — 
service workers, food processors and sales- 


men, the professions of medicine, law, and 
teaching. In other words, these people, 
like the earlier settlers, are moving with 
each succeeding generation into the normal 
channels of community life, and their cul- 
tural heritages are influencing the ongoing 
tradition a the community—to a lesser 
degree, perhaps, because those who ar- 
rived first had more solidly established 
their culture as the predominant one, but 
the influences are felt to some degree. 

The latest and, therefore, largest wave 
of immigration has been that from south- 
ern Europe, principally southern Italy. 
These people came by the thousands be- 
tween 1900 and 1930. Their participation 
was not only in the mills, but also in the 
building trades, the produce markets, and 
food services. Since the Italian population 
has come largely in recent years, there are 
still many evidences of Italian organiza- 
tion, but at the same time, many who have 
been naturalized or form the younger 
generation are moving into the main 
stream of the community, in politics, busi- 
ness, and the professions. 

The Negroes, actually old-stock Ameri- 
cans, have been in the county from early 
times. Some came in the households of the 
early settlers, while others arrived by 
virtue of the fact that there was a stop on 
the ‘underground railway’’ on the North 
Side, and some Negroes never went any 
farther north than Pittsburgh. In the late 
1800s many freed men arrived, looking for 
work.’ Between 1914 and 1918, when 
European migration ceased, and after the 
immigration quota acts of 1921 and 1924, 
large groups of Negroes were imported 
or encouraged to come to the county to 
keep the “poy of labor increasing in the 
promotion of heavy industry. 

Today, immigration to Allegheny 
County 1s at a fairly low ebb. New arrivals 
are coming in for one of the following 
reasons: they are relatives or friends of 
people who are already here and they come 
to homes of people already established; or 
they are overseas brides of American 
soldiers; or they are displaced persons com- 
ing in under the new law, looking for a 
chance to start over; or are students and 
technical personnel, coming to learn new 
skills. Figures would indicate that no more 
than two or three thousand such persons 
have come to Pittsburgh since the war. 


Each group of people has brought its 
own religious institutions and established 
them in the community. The early people, 
Scotch-Irish, English, and Scotch were 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians. The Irish 
were Roman Catholic. The Germans were 
Lutheran, Evangelical Reformed, or Roman 
Catholic. In the later waves of immigra- 
tion, the Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Lithuanians, and Croatians were Roman 
Catholic. The Serbs, Russians, and Uk- 
rainians were Eastern Orthodox, and the 
Carpatho-Russians were Uniate. The 
Italians were Roman Catholic. In all these 
various churches, each nationality group 
established its own parish in which the 
native language was used, the customs and 
holidays of the homeland practiced. The 
church was the center of community life 
in the homeland and the same became true 
of the neighborhood here. The Jews who 
came first were Germans. Later, Jews were 
Romanian, Polish, and Russian. Actually, 
unlike other groups, the Jews came mostly 
as individuals. Many started as peddlers or 
small merchants. Gradually they built up 
businesses and became well established. 

Unlike many large industrial communi- 
ties, each nationality is not concentrated 
into one geographical area in Allegheny 
County. Since most of the people who came 
from Europe were from a rural life, what 
they established in each neighborhood 
was the village type of community in two 
or three city blocks, centering around a 
church and a grocery store selling favorite 
foods. For years there was little exchange 
between these groups, though they lived 
near each other. Today, however, their 
grandchildren go to public schools and be- 
long to the same a. Thus people of 
many kinds of backgrounds live in each of 
the industrial sections of the city and the 
county. 

Today, fifty years after the great masses 
of pee came to Allegheny County, there 
still are represented within the population 
people of forty-two different nationalities, 
all races, and many religions. The last 
census in 1940 showed that, of a popula- 
tion of 1, 411,539 for Allegheny County, 14 
per cent was foreign born, 31 per cent was 
offspring of foreign-born parents, and 9 
per cent was Negro. This would indicate 
that 46 per cent was ‘“‘old-stock’’ Ameri- 
can. The number of Orientals is extremely 
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small. The Italians are the largest of the 
nationalities, with 30,500 foreign born. 
The other large nationalities in order of 
size are Poles, 20,900; Austrians, 17,500; 
Germans, 17,400; Czechoslovaks, 16,500; 
Russians, 10,600; English, 10,000; Yugo- 
slavs, 8:500; Hungarians, 8,300; Irish, 
7,800; Scots, 6,500; and Lithuanians, 4,400. 

The most recent religious figures are 
estimates made in the Survey by the 
Council of Churches in 1948. These find- 
ings showed that 32 per cent of the people 
indicated no religious affiliation, but of 64 
per cent who were definitely affiliated, 48 
per cent were Roman Catholic, 43 per cent 
Protestant, 6 per cent Jewish, and 2 per 
cent Eastern Orthodox (Greek or Russian). 
Among the Protestant groups, the Presby- 
terians have the most members, while the 
others in order of size are Methodists, 
United Presbyterians, Lutherans, Baptists 
and Episcopalians. Actually, there are over 
one hundred religious faiths practiced in 
the community. 

Unlike the old ‘‘melting pot’’ idea, 
whereby people from the world came to- 
gether and became so assimilated that 
there developed Americans all alike in 
tastes, interests, and ideals, we have seen in 
Allegheny County the development of a 
culture which has been influenced by every 
group which has come here. True, there 
has evolved a culture which has been in- 
fluenced greatly by the early settlers, the 
Scotch-Irish, Scotch, the English, and 
German, but we also can see the strong 
influences and importance of the later 
groups which have become integrated into 
the main stream of the community and 
whose influence is felt in the whole eco- 
nomic and political life. 


THE FALL EXHIBIT 


Se mame at Painting in the United 
States, 1949 totaled 60,923, approxi- 
mately 2,000 more visitors than last year. 

The following were sold from the ex- 
hibit: The Chimney Sweep by Carol Blan- 
chard, North of Boston by Thomas Fransioli, 
Jr., City of Spires by Raphael Gleitsmann, 
Daydreams by William Charles Libby, The 
W ood pecker Tree by Karl Priebe, and Rockport 
Window by John Teyral. The Blanchard, 
Gleitsmann, Priebe, and Libby paintings 
stay in Pittsburgh. 


ART STUDENTS INTERIM 


o meet the popular demand, a number 
7a Art Guilde are planned by the di- 
vision of education at the Institute for the 
period from January 9 through February 
16, filling in the interim between the fall 
and spring programs for drawing and paint- 
ing classes. Adults interested in this 
leisure-time activity may register at the 
division of education office beginning 
January 4. 

According to Robert R. Young, super- 
visor of guild activities, members of the 
Art Guilds feel their progress is sufficient 
to warrant these added classes. The winter 
program will include classes in beginning 
painting in both oil and water color, ad- 
vanced painting in oil and water color, 
beginning drawing, and portrait- and 
figure-painting. 

As previously announced, the spring 
session will begin February 20. There will 
be a continuation of the two series, The 
Interior Designer Speaks and The Fashion 
Expert Speaks, also a broad program in 
both art and natural history with instruc- 
tion by outstanding teachers and members 
of the Institute staff. Operating much the 
same as during the autumn, Guilds will be 
conducted every day of the week, Monday 
through Reale in some instances with 
sessions during both the afternoon and 
evening. 

Enrollment for the Guilds this fall has 
been slightly more than 800. This repre- 
sents 13 groups conducted by 43 instruc- 
tors. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 40TH 


HE jury of awards for the Associated 

Artists annual exhibit of painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts, and ne to be 
held at Carnegie Institute February 10 
through March 9, will meet on January 21 
to name prize-winners. 

They include Lily Harmon, painter and 
lithographer; Robert Motherwell, New 
York painter and teacher; Hobson Pitt- 
man, of The Pennsylvania State College, 
third-prize-winner in Painting in the 
United States, 1949; William Zorach, of 
the Art Students League, sculptor and 
author; and Paul Bogatay, of Ohio State 
University, sculptor and craftsman. 
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THE WRECK 


By Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910) 


ell 


THE WRECK sy Winstow HoMER 


I making plans for the first Interna- 
tional in 1896, the fine arts committee 
of Carnegie Institute decided to ‘‘offer a 
prize of five thousand dollars for the best 
picture painted by an American artist in 
the year 1896 and publicly exhibited for 
the first time in the Carnegie gallery, and 
which shall be adjudged worthy of the 
prize by the Committee, the picture to 
become the property of the board of trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Fine Arts and the Mu- 
seum Collection Fund.’ Before the close 
of the exhibition, John Caldwell, chair- 
man of the fine arts committee, wrote 
William N. Frew, president of Carnegie 
Institute, recommending to the trustees the 
purchase of Winslow Homer's painting, 
The Wreck. The artist had given no price 
on his entry form and no sum was ever dis- 
cussed with him. The trustees simply con- 
firmed the decision of the fine arts com- 
mittee, and five thousand dollars was paid 
to Winslow Homer. The award, which was 
in reality a purchase fund} eventually be- 
came known as the First Chronological 


Prize. It is interesting to note that in this 
instance the fine arts committee acted as a 
jury of award. 

Winslow Homer had promised two 
paintings for the first International, but in 
September, 1896, he wrote: ‘‘I have de- 
cided to send but one picture to your ex- 
hibition, but that is the best one I have 
painted this year.’’ That the fine arts com- 
mittee and the trustees of Carnegie Insti- 
tute agreed with him is indicated by their 
action in acquiring the painting for the 
permanent collection. That the artist was 
pleased is revealed in a letter which he 
wrote to his friend and patron, Thomas B. 
Clarke, on December 9, 1896: ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly a most tremendous and unprece- 
dented honor and distinction that I have 
received from Pittsburgh.”’ 

The Wreck was based on a sketch the 
artist had made of a disaster which befell 
a three-masted vessel off the coast of 
Atlantic City in 1885 or 1886. The artist 
had visited this place on a number of oc- 
casions to obtain material for such paint- 








ings as The Life Line and Undertow. The 
sketch of The Wreck he kept by him until he 
began to paint the picture in 1896. Some 
time after the painting had been completed 
and shipped to Pittsburgh for the Inter- 
national, but before it received the Chrono- 
logical Prize—for this was not formally 
awarded until late in December, 1896— 
he sent the sketch to Thomas B. Clarke 
with a letter in which he explained that 
he had not used the detailed drawing in the 
painting, but the general subject it sug- 
gested. 

The year after The Wreck had received the 
award at Carnegie Institute, Winslow 
Homer was asked to serve on the jury for 
the second Carnegie International in 1897. 
It was one of the rare occasions on which 
he accepted an invitation of any kind. On 
his arrival in Pittsburgh, he was given a 
guest card for the Pittsburgh Club dated 
October 12, 1897. No doubt the members 
of the fine arts committee who had acted 
as a jury of award for the first Interna- 
tional were proud of the distinction they 
had given to The Wreck, and of its purchase. 
Naturally they discussed the painting with 
Mr. Homer. The subject ot the original 
idea for the picture was introduced, and the 
artist, instead of using the tablecloth, as 
many of his fellow artists are wont to do, 
took the guest card from his pocket and 
drew on it a ‘‘note’’ of the original sketch 
of The Wreck which was at the same time the 
plan he had first followed in the painting. 

The drawing shows sand dunes near the 
ocean, with a lifeboat being hauled for- 
ward. In the background, partly concealed 
by the dunes, is a ship in distress flying an 
inverted United States flag. The card bears 
the following notation in Mr. Homer's 
handwriting: “‘Many experiments. That 
this was so as I remember it before scrap- 
ing. October 17, 1897."’ As his guest card 
was dated October 12, 1897, the date, 
October 17, 1897, refers to the day on 
which the little drawing was made. 

The phrase “‘before scraping,’’ indicates 
that originally he had painted the sailing 
vessel on the canvas. A careful examina- 
tion of The Wreck demonstrates this is so, 
for there are traces of the masts just above 
the dunes, especially at the point between 
the two groups of spectators where a light 
seems to flare up. It is evident that the 
artist did follow his original sketch—the 


one he sent to Thomas B. Clarke—and then 
while painting decided to eliminate the 
ship. is biographer, William Howe 
Downes, makes a point of praising the 
artist for only suggesting the vessel. He 
writes: ‘In this composition we do not see 
the ship which is wrecked, but we get the 
whole story by suggestion and inmplica- 
tion, reading it in the movements and ex- 
pressions of the figures of the lifesaving 
crew hurrying to the beach with their 
boat on wheels, in the eloquent silhouettes 
of the tiny figures of the intent men and 
women on the top of yonder dunes, re- 
lieved against the pitiless leaden sky. The 
artist has thus told us everything by sug- 
gestion, since the calamity itself is taking 
place beyond our ken. As we have seen, 
this highly effective method is invariably 
employed by Homer in his many story- 
telling canvases, and it serves its purpose 
well. All the emotional tension of the 
situation is brought home to the observer, 
yet there is an element of unsatisfied curi- 
osity, an element of mystery, left in the 
mind. There is another advantage in this 
method of narrative art besides its call 
upon our imaginations: were the painter to 
attempt to give us the details of what is 
taking place out of our sight, he would 
handicap himself by creating two centers 
of interest. His scheme thus possesses a 
negative as well as a positive reason, both 
of which are of prime importance.” 

Mr. Homer evidently put the guest card 
on which he had made the drawing back 
in his pocket and took it with him to his 
home at Prout’s Neck. It was among the 
intimate items which came, after his 
death, into the possession of his brother, 
Charles S. Homer, who gave it with a 
large number of other drawings to the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of 
Decoration. On the occasion of the Wins- 
low Homer Centenary Exhibition at Car- 
negie Institute in 1936, it was lent to the 
Institute, and so, after thirty-nine years, it 
found its way back to Pittsburgh for a 
brief period. 

Lloyd Goodrich in describing the paint- 
ing writes: “‘The Wreck is one of his finest 
chromatic achievements. Leaden sky, dun- 
colored sand, brown bushes, slate-gray 
oilskins, make up a harmony of grays and 
tones close to gray. Almost a monochrome, 

(Turn to page 205) 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC AT CARNEGIE TECH 





= the other departments of the Car- 
negie College of Fine Arts, the de- 
partment of music provides specialized 
professional training in one of the fine arts, 
combined with sufficient academic work to 
fit the young musician for his career as a 
cultured member of society. Because the 
enrollment is limited, all applicants are 
tested and only those admitted who, in the 
opinion of the faculty, give promise of 
doing work of the highest quality. At 
these technical tests, applicants are inter- 
viewed, play or sing for their prospective 
teachers and are given an opportunity to 
demonstrate their aptitude for music. 
Experience has Sunol the ad- 
visability of deferring specialization until 
the second year, and entering students pur- 
sue a basic course as freshmen, studying 
voice or the chosen instrument and laying 
a solid musical and academic foundation 
for the work to follow. With the sopho- 
more year, specialization begins. The 
faculty has observed the work of the 
young men and women and can give in- 
telligent advice as to the best course to 
pursue. Singing students acquire a knowl- 
edge of the principles of voice production 
and build up a repertory of classic and 
modern songs under the tutelage of Maria 
Malpi, who was born in Switzerland and 
is a pupil of Louis Bachner and Ria Ginster. 
The study of French, German, and Italian 
is required because of their importance in 
song literature. Those who major in the 
keyboard instruments develop technical 
and interpretative skill, and acquire poise 
by performing at weekly class recitals. It 
is my privilege to have charge of the prepa- 
ration of the organists for church and re- 
cital playing, while the pianists are taught 
by Webster Aitken and Nelson Whitaker. 
Mr. Aitken studied with Emil Sauer and 
Artur Schnabel and gives many recitals in 
this country and Europe. Last spring he 
played in England, France, and Germany. 


By Cuarzzs A. H. Pearson 


Head, Department of Music 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Mr. Whitaker is a pupil of Webster Aitken, 
Dalies Frantz, and Carl Friedberg. Students 
of orchestral instruments are trained not 
only for solo playing, but to take positions 
in symphony orchestras. The violin and 
viola are taught by Goesta Andreasson, for 
many years a member of the Busch Quartet, 
who studied in his native Sweden and in 
Germany and was a pupil of Leopold Auer. 
The violoncello is taught by Joseph 
Derdeyn, who studied in his native Bel- 
gium with Joseph Jacob of the Ysaye 
Quartet. The other orchestral instruments 
are taught by part-time members of the 
faculty, many of whom are the principal 
players of their respective instruments in 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. At 
the end of each semester all students play 
or sing for a jury of the faculty in order to 
show the degree of progress made. Public 
recitals are given from time to time in the 
Carnegie Theater or Exhibition Hall. 
The piano is so basic to musicianship 
that singers and orchestral players study 
it as a secondary instrument. Some are as- 
signed to juniors and seniors who are 
majoring in piano or organ for practice 
piano teaching; the others meet in small 
groups with Dorothy Sawyer, pupil of 
Alfred Mirovitch and Serge Tarnowsky. 
Mrs. Sawyer shares with Mr. Aitken and 
Mr. Whitaker responsibility for a class 
in methods of piano teaching which is 
poem for keyboard majors during their 
ast two years. Training in eurythmics is 
given by Henrietta Rosenstrauch, who 


Mr. Pearson has been a member of the music faculty 
at Carnegie Tech for a quarter century. He has also 
been organist and choir Tiener at the Rodef Shalom 
Temple, Pittsburgh, since 1924, three years after 
graduating in music from Carnegie Tech. A pupil of 
Caspar P. Koch, he also studied organ in France in 
1923 with Charles Marie Widor and Henri Libert, 
under the Russell Hewlett Memorial Scholarship 
awarded by the Art Society of Pittsburgh, and in 
1926-27 with Lynnwood Farnam in New York City. 
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was educated in Germany and Switzerland 
and was a pupil of Elly Ney and of Lazarro 
Uziello ieee Dalcroze. Two years of 
eurythmics are required of all students but 
music-education juniors do one semester of 
methods. 

The teaching of music in the public 
schools has become a vital factor in the de- 
velopment of an appreciation for music in 
the United States. Carnegie gives the 
young men and women who are accepted 
in the music-education option a thorough 
training in every phase of this work. The 
curriculum includes conducting, a working 
knowledge of the voice and of the instru- 
ments of orchestra and band, apprentice 
teaching and practice teaching in the Pitts- 
; burgh Public Schools, and specialized 
courses in education and psychology as 
required by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. This work is in charge of Oleta 
Benn, who was educated at the University 
of Louisville and at Carnegie, and formerly 
taught in the public schools of Akron, 
Ohio. With Mrs. Benn are associated 
Carolyn Kennedy, who was trained at the 
University of Nebraska and Northwestern 
University, and was connected with the 
public schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
and William A. Schaefer, a graduate of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, who 
formerly taught in the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The work in musicology is supervised by 
Frederick Dorian, whose well-known 
books, History of Music in Performance and 
The Musical Workshop will be followed by 
another volume in the near future. The 
history, interpretation, and analysis of 
music are required of all students, but 
those with special interest and ability are 
encouraged to undertake musicological re- 
search and may do graduate work in this 
field. Graduate an also pursue pro- 
grams leading to the master’s degree in the 
composition and performance of music and 
in music education. 

The performer and teacher are important 
in music, but it is the composer who is the 
truly creative artist, whose work, if sincere 
and vital, may endure long after the inter- 
preter and teacher are forgotten. Every 
student in the department does four years 
of theoretical work, including harmony, 
solfeggio, counterpoint, composition, and 
orchestration, but those who are interested 
in creative work and give evidence of pos- 
sessing sufficient originality may be ac- 
aa as co i oon majors and pursue 
the specialized course that includes ad- 
vanced counterpoint, composition, orches- 
tration, conducting, score reading, and a 
working knowledge of the instruments of 
the orchestra. Nikolai Lopatnikoff directs 
this work, aided by Roland Leich. Mr. 
Lopatnikoff studied in Russia and Finland, 
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and in Germany, where he was a pupil of 
Ernst Toch, and his symphonic works are 
performed repeatedly in this country and 
in Europe. Last season his Violin Sonata 
was played at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and his Violin Concerto by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Mr. Leich was trained at 
Curtis, Dartmouth, and Eastman and has a 
particular interest in song composition. 
Student composers have excellent oppor- 
tunities to hear their compositions per- 
formed by student and faculty soloists, 
chamber-music groups, and in the case of 
larger projects, by chorus and orchestra. 

Every student in the department is a 
member of the chorus, which performs 
each year one of the great masterpieces of 
choral literature in Carnegie Music Hall, 
with full orchestral accompaniment. Such 
works as the Mozart Requiem, the Bee- 
thoven Missa Solemnis and the Brahms 
German Requiem have been sung. This year, 
the Bach Mass in B minor is scheduled. 
Only in this way can the young student get 
to know these masterpieces ‘from within.”’ 
Dr. Dorian is director of the chorus and of 
the symphony orchestra. A native of 
Austria, he was educated in Vienna. The 
orchestra of approximately seventy-five 
members is composed of those students who 
were admitted as players of orchestral in- 
struments. Experience is gained in every 
phase of orchestral routine. Three con- 
certs are given in Carnegie Music Hall 
with soloists who are candidates for de- 
grees in public performance. Teachers of 
orchestral instruments attend rehearsals 
of the orchestra and offer guidance to their 
pupils as a result of observing them in 
action. At sectional rehearsals Samuel 
Thaviu, concertmaster of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, who also teaches a 
limited number of violin students, coaches 
the string section of the student orchestra. 
In addition to the symphony orchestra 
there are smaller ensembles. Mr. Andreas- 
son conducts the string ensemble, which 
gives an annual concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The wood-wind ensemble is led by 
Domenico Caputo. Classes in chamber 
music are organized by Mr. Andreasson 
and Mr. Derdeyn. 

Two years ago the direction of the 
several extracurricular campus musical 
organizations was entrusted to members of 
the music faculty. The Kiltie Band, led by 


Mr. Schaefer, adds colorful sound and 
sight to our football games as a marching 
band, and as a symphonic unit gives two 
concerts a year at Carnegie Music Hall and 
makes many other appearances. The Men's 
Glee Club, under Mr. Schaefer, and the 
Women’s Glee Club, under Miss Kennedy, 
make a large number of appearances and 
give an annual joint concert in Carnegie 
Music Hall. These organizations, drawing 
their membership from all the colleges, 
contain a large representation from the de- 
partment of music who enjoy participa- 
tion but also realize the value of the 
training received in their professional 
work. 

The long list of Carnegie graduates who 
have attained important positions in the 
varied fields of the music profession is 
evidence of the soundness of the educa- 
tional policy pursued. At the same time, 
thedevoted ou gifted faculty gives promise 
of Carnegie’s increasing importance in the 
education of the professional musician. 





PERMANENT COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 202) 


it is so subtly varied, so exquisitely re- 
lated, that the effect is one of great depth 
and strength of color, and one is hardly 
conscious of how close its range is. Its 
sombreness suits perfectly the grim sense 
of storm and foreboding that fills the pic- 
ture and makes it one of Homer's most im- 
pressive works.’ 

Lloyd Goodrich, in another note on the 
artist, summarized his career and his art as 
follows: ‘Winslow Homer loved the as- 
pects of nature least touched by man—the 
sea, the forest, the mountains. He loved 
outdoor life and the men who live it. All 
these things he painted with strength, 
simplicity, and largeness. His art was 
uniquely close to nature; it seemed a 
madears of nature, full of the salt breath 
of the sea and the smell of pines. He was 
one of our first mature artists to build his 
art entirely out of the American scene. He 
did for our painting something like what 
Walt Whitman did for our poetry—liber- 
ated it from too great dependence on 
Europe, made it native to our own air 
and earth.’ —J. O'C., Ja. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE IVORIES LATELY? 





HERE is a great deal more to museum 
work than meets the eye. A seemingly 
casual arrangement of objects, informa- 
tively labeled, may be the product of 
months or even years of research and 
planning behind the scenes. The H. J. 
Heinz collection of ivories, though not an 
extreme example of this statement, is a 
representative one. These ivories had come, 
through the generosity of the Heinz family, 
in groups of several hundred and in lots of 
five or cight, as loans or as outright gifts, 
and constitute one of the finest ivory col- 
lections in the country, perhaps the world. 
When a new collection arrives, it is given 
an accession number, and each piece bears 
this number plus its individual number, as 
11853-27. The ivories had been catalogued 
by various persons on several occasions, 
with no reference to previous lists, so that 
most pieces were listed in at least two 
catalogues. Thus “‘Daikoku seated on a 
bale of rice’’ might be No. 219 in Acces- 
sion 11853 and No. 53 in Accession 11854. 





RUSSIAN IVORY INLAID WITH SILVER AND 
JEWELS, MIDDLE 19TH CENTURY. IVORIES 
PICTURED FROM THE HEINZ COLLECTION. 


By Derrpre Barrp 
Assistant Curator, Carnegie Museum 


In addition, Daikoku had probably lost 
the old-fashioned type of museum sticker 
with his latest number. Moreover the 
catalogues did not give a complete descrip- 
tion as to who this Daikoku might be, or 
what significance he might have in Japa- 
nese culture. 

The problem, then, was to assemble the 
twelve hundred pieces of the collection in 
one spot—a feat in itself, because of space 
limitations—identify each one, reconcile 
the diversified catalogue numbers, in- 
vestigate backgrounds and symbolisms, 
and replace the pieces in the new exhibit 
area so that each one might be displayed 
to best advantage. It seemed like an easy 
assignment in the beginning, but it has 
consumed a large part of this researcher's 
time for more than six months and is still 
not completed. 

Of all the ills that the cataloguer is heir 
to, identification is the most painful. 
Descriptions and measurements on old 
lists are often misleading or inexact. 
‘Seven men and a horse in a boat’’ sounds 
like a fairly good-sized carving, but it 
turned up, after a prolonged search, as a 
one-inch netsuke. Sometimes typographi- 
cal errors lead one astray. ‘“‘Manand Boy,” 
which at first reading I took to be a mem- 
ber of one of the minority races of the 
Japanese archipelago, as in “‘Ainu War- 
rior,’” was finally located as ‘‘Man and 
Boy." *‘Boy trying to catch a grasshopper 
in his hat’’ turned out to be ‘Boy trying 
to catch a grasshopper on his hat’’—a 
different pose entirely. After a month or so 
of threading my way among the more than 
twelve hundred carvings which covered 
the floor of the meneeenty gerne 
measuring, comparing—this part of the job 
was finished, except fo . r the isolated pieces 
which had to be accounted for by research 
into old files. 

Next, the several catalogues had to be 
condensed into one, and each piece given 
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JAPANESE CARVING BY CHIKA AKI, EARLY 20TH CENTURY. 
THE APOSTLES IN RELIEF, 18TH CENTURY. 
GOD OF LONGEVITY AND DEIFICATION OF LAO TZU, FOUNDER OF TAOISM, MING DYNASTY. 


its new number in India ink sealed with 
varnish—no more stickers that dry out and 
drop off. For each a file card had to be 
typed, giving its description, dimensions, 
and number. 

The completion of this step in the proc- 
ess was an event calling for much cheering 
and tossing of caps into the air, but it was 
by no means the end. The value, educational 
and otherwise, of any object increases in 
direct ratio with the amount of informa- 
tion known about it. To make an ivory 
carving meaningful one must know its 
origin, its age, the symbolism or idea be- 
hind its design, and if possible something 
about the artist. And so I had to stop and 
investigate the types of ivory; the legends, 


Miss Baird joined the Museum staff just a year ago. 
A graduate of the University of Pittsburgh in 1945, 
where she majored in the history of art, she studied 
for a year at the Franklin School of Professional Arts 
in New York. She has taught classes at the University, 
and at the Falk and Winchester-Thurston Schools in 
Pittsburgh, and does considerable sketching herself, 
including the illustrations for Partners All—Places All, 
a book on the square dance published last winter. 
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FRENCH IVORY CHALICE WITH 


CHINESE CARVED FIGURE OF SHON LAO, TAOIST 


superstitions, symbolisms, customs, and 
daily life of the Chinese and Japanese; the 
historical and mythological background 
for the European carvings. It was with 
great interest and delight that I acquired 
the information that narwhal horns were 
believed by medieval Europeans to be the 
horns of unicorns; that there is a rabbit 
in the moon; that foxes can turn into 
beautiful women; and that the bird called 
‘‘chien’’ has only one eye and one wing, so 
that two of them have to get together in 
order to fly. Folklore and philosophy are 
indivisible in the Orient, and there is a 
rich supply of both. 

To establish dates for our carvings is a 
much more perplexing problem. I have 
tentatively accepted all dates mentioned in 
the catalogues except in a few cases of 
obvious inconsistency. Fortunately most of 
the Chinese objects had been examined and 
dated by an expert, Garrett C. Pier. But 
the Japanese and European pieces were a 
puzzle. Occasionally, when a piece is 
signed, one can find out the life span of its 
author and so establish an approximate 
date of carving. Many of the Japanese 











UPPER: 
AN ETHIOPIAN CREATION LEGEND, FROM SENEGAMBIA. 
A WALRUS TUSK, ETCHED IN SCRIMSHAW ENGRAVING WITH SCENES FROM THE FAR NORTH. 


Carvings are signed, but not all the signa- 
tures have been translated, and the reputa- 
tions of those men whose names we have 
seem to have vanished into oblivion. The 
Chinese carvings, and, with a few excep- 
tions, the European ones, are not signed. 
How unlike human nature, at least Oc- 
cidental human nature, to spend months 
of one’s life in the creation of a single 
statuette, only to let it go without any 
claim to ‘authorship! These pieces must be 
grouped according to the periods which 
their styles of workmanship seem to 
represent. This sort of classification, how- 
ever, is always open to argument, ‘and is 
something which few experts are equipped 
to do with complete authority. 

All this preparation is only preliminary 
to making up the actual catalogue. The 
researcher must turn typist and for each 
carving copy on a loose-leaf sheet the 


Among O WT Griends 


io very generous grant of $50,000 from 
the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation, 
underwriting the weekly Free Organ Re- 
citals in Music Hall for five years, is dis- 
cussed on page 189. 

The Pittsburgh Foundation has recently 
authorized a third and final grant of $3,000 
from the Wherrett Memorial Fund to help 
defray the administrative expenses of the 
Carnegie Institute Society. “It is made 
with good wishes for the continued success 
of the work of the Institute,’’ writes Stan- 
ton Belfour, director and secretary of the 
Foundation. The Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety, organized in the fall of 1947, at pres- 
ent has approximately 2,700 members. 

A collection of more than fifty ship 
models assembled by the late Frank A. 


AN ELEPHANT TUSK CARVED WITH A SPIRAL BAND OF FIGURES THAT REPRESENTS 


LOWER: CRIBBAGE BOARD CUT INTO 
“vital statistics’’ from its file card plus all 
the background information that has been 
gathered about it. A drawing or photo- 
graph of the object augments its descrip- 
tion. 

By this time the matter of exhibition 
would seem a relatively simple one. A 
careful plan was worked out which pro- 
vided dark blue walls for the room as an 
effective foil for the creamy tones of the 
ivory. For variety’s sake some cases were 
painted a subdued Chinese red. Choosing a 
few pieces from the many and arranging 
them on the shelves was fun. The labels 
were a matter of boiling down the avail- 
able information so that visitors might 
know what they were looking at, for, 
after all, it is for the public that the Mu- 
seum exists, and the primary goal of our 
work is that visitors may come here to 
enjoy and to learn. 


Leovy has been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Leovy’s family. The models are 
most representative and range in size from 
one group two inches long, showing dif- 
ferent rigs, to four feet in length. They are 
being prepared for cataloguing and exhi- 
bition, and the date for presentation in our 
halls will be announced later. 

The H. J. Heinz Company has presented 
its pipe organ, a large instrument of over 
ninety stops and five thousand pipes, 
formerly in its plant auditorium, to Car- 
negie Institute. Many of these parts, in- 
cluding solo reeds and percussion instru- 
ments, are being incorporated in the Car- 
negie Music Hall organ and the remaining 
parts have been sold, with proceeds going 
for purchase of other needed equipment for 
the Music Hall organ. 

Edward Duff Balken has given $100 to 
the CaRNEGIE MAGAZINE clam 
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SUMMER—School of Arcimboldo, Italian, Seventeenth Century—Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


FAMILIAR Foops IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


2 ‘**Fantastic, atrocious, exh. . ‘»nistic,’’ the 
critics have cried down the ages at these 
picture-puzzles. Yet the public has found 
them fun. And many great artists have 
been fascinated by their possibilities. Today 
we even read psychological significance in 
the images-within-images of the surrealist, 
Salvador Dali. 


» This device of the double image is a 
visual trick. By skillfully constructing his 
composition the artist creates an image, 
containing within itself another image, that 
bears no apparent relationship to the first. 
The surprise element, when his eye dis- 
covers the second image, has always de- 
lighted the layman. And the darkly-dream- 
like, subconscious connection between 
images enthralls the psychologist. 


‘Summer’, for instance, is a still life 
of farm and garden products heaped high 
on a table. But a second glance reveals a 
woman of great vegetarian appeal lounging, 
with a kind of opulent indolence, against 
a wall. Her nose a pepper, peaches for 
cheeks, with an apricot chin and a pea-pod 
mouth, she leans her broad celery shoulder 


on a calabash arm and tucks one cucumber- 
toed foot under the other. 


’ The fashion for these allegorical subjects 
was established by Giuseppe Arcimboldo, 
a Milanese portraitist who served in Vienna 
as court painter through the reign of three 
emperors. So satisfying were these allegories 
to the Italian mind, still tinged with a 
Medieval love of the grotesque, that Arcim- 
boldo’s followers prolonged the trend a 
century or more. 


> If, as the critics claim, this is not art, 
certainly it reveals artisanship and infinite 
labor. For the most complex elements are 
tightly interwoven; each object is carefully 
realistic; and the color is subtly chromatic. 


® Symbolists might see this fruitful maid 
as many things. But to a science-minded 
food manufacturer like H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, she is the outward semblance of inner 
health and glow. For it is fine fruits and 
vegetables like these, preserved by modern 
technological methods to retain vitamins 
and minerals in high degree, that have con- 
tributed so largely to the well-being of the 
present generation. 


—Heinz School Service Library 


67) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 6 








THE PLAY’S THE THING 





Ye second presentation of the 1949-50 
season by the department of drama at 
Carnegie Tech, Bertolt Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, brought to Pittsburgh 
audiences a representative of a contempo- 
rary experiment in dramaturgy, the so- 
called *‘Epic Drama."’ Many conventions 
of the stage have been only slightly altered 
since they were reduced to concrete form 
and given expression by Aristotle more 
than two thousand years ago, but on oc- 
casion bold souls have ventured to ex- 
periment, in some cases with only tempo- 
rary results but in others—as was the 
distinction of Ibsen—with far-reaching 
effects. 

The naturalism of Ibsen and of his 
French contemporary Zola, both of whom 
believed that the playwright should pre- 
sent life as it is without glossing over its 
harshness, has been the starting point of 
several experiments initiated by play- 
wrights of the twentieth century. One of 
those experimenters is Bertolt Brecht, who 
was only twenty-one at the time of Ver- 
sailles. Eric Bentley, his translator and 
foremost American disciple, and other 
critics too regard the fruition of his devel- 
opment to be reached in the Epic Drama. 

Classifying literature as epic, dramatic, 
and lyric, Brecht declares that no line of 
demarcation should be set between drama 
on the one hand, and the epic and the lyric 
on the other, and that in particular the 
epic should be fused with the drama. The 
playwright is to depict the world accu- 
rately, no longer creating his own image 
of it but rather presenting images which 
inform the spectator of its phenomena. 
That technique, continues Brecht, awakens 
the energy of the observer by plying him 
with arguments until he attains the in- 
sight which enables him to make the de- 
cision demanded of him by the play. Victor 
Lange, an objective viewer of the ex- 
periment, describes the Epic Theater as 


BertTott BrecHT's 


A rEviEw By A. Frep SocHATOFF 
Assistant Professor of English 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog y 


‘*TuHr Goop WoMAN OF SETZUAN”’ 


‘‘an attempt to produce in the spectator, 
not so much the moral catharsis of the 
Aristotelian drama as an attitude of im- 
mediate and direct political judgment.”’ 
Not only political relationships, however, 
have been the recent concern of Brecht, but 
he has acquired a humanism, a concern for 
the place of man amidst the phenomena 
of life 

It is that humanism which is conspicu- 
ous in The Good Woman of Setzuan. The play 
concerns the dilemma of Shen Te, who 
finds her goodness imposed upon to such 
an extent that she is obliged to fabricate a 
cousin Shui Ta, who proves to be a cold 
and unfeeling exploiter of his fellow men. 
Since Shui Ta is merely a transformed 
Shen Te, the transformation being effected 
by her assumption of a mask and masculine 
garb and being accented by the use of a 
brilliant light when the cousin is on the 
stage, the conflict involved is that of the 
altruistic and selfish tendencies in man. 

The resolution of the conflict seemed to 
many of the spectators at Carnegie Tech 
unrealistically naive, for the gods counsel 
the despetate Shen Te, “‘Just be good and 
everything will turn out well!’’That that 
advice has deeper implications, however, 
is evidenced in a brief epilogue by which 
one of the actors, speaking for Brecht, 
states that the players too are disappointed 
in the denouement but asks the audience, 
“In your opinion, then, what's to be 
done? Change human nature or—the 


Mr. Sochatoff joined the faculty at Carnegie Tech 
two years ago, although he had been teaching in its 
night school for some time. Previously he taught for 
eighteen years at Shady Side Academy. A graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he took his doctor's 
degree in classics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Because of additional responsibilities requested of 
him, Austin Wright, who has been reviewing plays 
presented by the Carnegie Tech drama department for 
a number of years for CarNEGIE MaGazine, has found 
it necessary to discontinue his regular reviews. How- 
ever we look forward to occasional articles from him. 
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STUDENT CAST OF “THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN” AT CARNEGIE THEATER 


world?’’ Imploring the observers to ponder 
and work out ‘‘some end that would fit,”’ 
the Epic Dramatist leaves no doubt that it 
is the world which must be changed so 
that the benevolence of a Shen Te may 
have opportunity to display itself without 
interruption or restriction. 

The production accorded The Good Woman 
of Setzuan at Carnegie Tech under the di- 
rection of Lawrence Carra was sincere and 
moving, albeit lengthy. The problems of 
staging created by Brecht’s concentration 
on his didactic purpose and his unconcern 
with dramatic conventions were solved by 
Mr. Carra in a manner that combined sim- 
plicity with conviction. Employing an 
arresting Paul Trautvetter set, the director 
was able to create the illusion of a street 
in a Chinese city, a tobacco shop, a park, a 
cheap restaurant, and a courtroom—each 
of these being conjured up by the audience 
without strain or incredulity. The illusion, 
moreover, was heightened by the costum- 
ing of Alfred Lehman and the lighting of 
William Nelson. 

Indispensable to the presentation of The 
Good Woman of Setzuan also is the use of 
musical background, for, as Brecht has 
stated in several pronouncements, music 
is an effective instrument in communicat- 
ing and expounding the text of the Epic 
Drama. A score composed by Paul Dessau 
and ably rendered by students of the de- 
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partment of music served to set the mood 
of the play and to point the analysis of 
character as well as heighten the dramatic 
conflict. In the accompaniment furnished 
the singers, the orchestra was less suc- 
cessful. 

Impressing this reviewer was the fresh- 
ness displayed by actors appearing with- 
out replacement throughout the run of the 
production. The Three Gods in particular 
were convincing and delightful, each in 
his own way, and apparently did not weary 
of their roles so much as of the quest for a 
truly good person with which the drama- 
tist charges them. The Shen Te of the first 
cast displayed a softness and a femininity 
which were consonant with the benevo- 
lence of the Good Woman but which were 
less impressive in conveying the coldness 
of Shui Ta, a quality displayed more effec- 
tively by the alternate actor. The aviator 
Yang Sun was ably depicted in both casts; 
the player of the first cast, however, added 
an attractive piquancy likely to appeal to 
a woman whose experiences with men had 
been as unhappy as Shen Te’s. The pomp- 
ous Shu Fu received able characterization 
in both casts. Particularly appealing was 
the Wang of the first cast, whose energetic 
activities in behalf of the gods and the 
Good Woman brought forth a perspiration 
wrought not by the make-up man, but by 
his absorption in his role. 








THE NATURALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


A Review sy M. GranaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


HIGH JUNGLE By Wittiam Beszse. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1949. 
379 pages, 49 illustrations. 

$4.50. 

Carnegie Library call no. 591.987 B37. 


ENTY years ago two members of the 
I staff of Carnegie Museum celebrated 
Christmas on a onmune spur of the 
Venezuelan Andes. Harold J. Clement and 
I dined—scarcely the appropriate word— 
on a very tough porcupine, but we did 
have Heinz’ mincemeat from Pittsburgh, 
unworthily encased in crust of my own 
concocting and baked in a makeshift gaso- 
line-tin oven. What our dinner lacked in 
savoriness was more than compensated by 
the view spread out before our folding 
table. Slopes of unbelievable steepness, 
clad in tropical forest so green that it al- 
most pained the eye, were to one enamored 
of the tropics, lovelier than any snow- 
covered landscape. The day was memor- 
able also because good friends in the low- 
lands arranged for a messenger to bring us 
mail and tobacco. 


In 1945, 1946, and 1948, William Beebe 
was more fortunate than we were in 1929- 
30, for his cloud-forest base was a rambling 
and unfinished, but still grandiose struc- 
ture reached by a concrete highway and 
superbly located to afford ready access to 
fourteen different zones of life. 

Early in Beebe’s career he specialized in 
ornithology, the discipline which has 
been notably productive of great natural- 
ists, but he has since cast off the shackles 
of a specialty and given scientific license 
to his incisive curiosity. In this book he 
reports the doings of ants and —., 
beetles and butterflies, caciques and cat- 
fish, maggots and monkeys, tree frogs and 
trogons, and numerous other Rancho 
Grande neighbors. Nor does he limit his 
probing to living things, for he writes of 
landslides and fog, spiced with philo- 
sophical comments drawn from a life- 
time of research and exploration all over 
the world. His specialty, if so versatile a 
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biologist must be tagged even as he tags 
the creatures he studies, is the concen- 
trated investigation of small, carefully 
selected areas—a quarter square mile of 
British Guiana jungle, a cylinder of ocean 
from abyssal depth to surface off Bermuda 


and, in this instance, a circle with a one- 
kilometer radius centered on Rancho 
Grande. * 


‘Again and — we have proved 
the value of limited, concentrated in- 
vestigations over wider-ranging, thinner 
exploration. So with fourteen zones within 
reach we still keep to our old field motto, 
All of One, and Some of All.”’ 


Other field naturalists may rival Beebe’s 
observational skill but few, indeed, have 
his mastery of the descriptive adjective or 
the clarifying simile. Who else, returning 
with clothes furred with sticktights, 
would refer to these common weed seeds as 
“vegetable pin feathers."’ He indicates 
degree of consanguinity between daddy 
longlegs and chiggers as ‘almost kissing 
cousins,"’ instantly reminding all southern- 
ers that this pleasant custom does not 
guarantee invariable beauty. Beebe’s moun- 
tains wear their cloud caps “‘jauntily, 
beret-wise,’” and on his table the minia- 
ture offspring of great gray marsupial 
frogs do not pop out of the maternal 
nursery through a simple slit in the back 
but emerge through a “‘dermal zipper.”’ 

Turning the pages of this book brings 
the reader face to face with new wonders 
and is almost as exciting as rounding the 
twists of a jungle trail. No animal is too 
insignificant or lowly to offer its soupgon 
of interest when Beebe describes it. ‘“Two 
six-inch ribbons of sheer brilliance’’ glued 
to a mossy wall prove on investigation to 
be a pair of flatworms on a sessile honey- 
moon and a three-eighths-inch-long weevil 
under fifty magnifications resembles a 
mosaic of jewels, its thousands of faceted 
sequins reflecting light more blindingly 
than gem stones. Beebe, prone in dusty 
grass, has an ant’s-eye view of an carwig 
scrubbing its face, but deprecates its 


thoroughness with the remark that ‘these 
primitive insects have had considerably 
more than one hundred and fifty million 
years for practice.”’ 


Fluorescent writing can be as cold as it is 
brilliant, but Beebe’s iteration of humor 
warms every chapter. Many writers have 
remarked the prodigal waste of leaf frag- 
ments by nolecates ants; Beebe finds 
genial satisfaction in this extravagance. 
‘We wonder at the waste of energy, when 
we see hundreds of bits of green leaves 
laid down at the advent of rain, although 
they may have been cut high up in some 
jungle tree half a mile away, and the rain 
may have come when the ant is only a few 
inches from her goal, the entrance of the 
nest. It is sometimes a comfort to realize 
that there are fellow organisms in this 
world who can waste more time than I do.”’ 

“There is no limit to the number of 
crazy-appearing things a naturalist in the 
jungle will do to obtain his ends.’’ Nor 
is there any subject of as limitless interest 
to other naturalists and would-be natural- 
ists as the recital of techniques for collect- 
ing or studying animals. Beebe prefers to 
“Watch ’em Alive’ rather than to ‘‘Shoot 
‘em and Skin 'em,”’ but when collecting is 
indicated, as in the study of night-flying 
moths, he garners specimens with gar- 
gantuan zest. Collecting or observing, 
getting morpho butterflies tipsy on fer- 
mented mangos or using giant eyes for 
grand-scale peeping-Tom activities, he 
proves in entertaining fashion that the 
bag of tricks of the modern field biologist 
holds more than trap and gun. 


No reader will deny that it is far easier 
to address a letter to William Beebe than 
to ‘‘The-tall-lanky-baldheaded-New-York 
naturalist-who-likes-to-study-jungle-crea- 
tures.’’ Laymen who rail against the use of 
scientific names should be thankful, as 
scientists are, that the great Swedish 
naturalist Linnaeus made matters so simple 
by inaugurating a two-name system. In 
1725 Hans Sloane, in his classic Natural 
History of Jamaica designated a black-and- 
scarlet butterfly as Papilio-Cartegenius-ni- 
grescens-alba-linea-prope-extremitatis-alarum, 
which is more understandable but still over- 
long in English translation, ‘“The-black- 
Darien-Butterfly-with-Two-Spots.’’ Lin- 
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naeus named this lazy flying, ill-tasting 
butterfly Heliconius melpomene. In Vene- 
zuela Beebe sniffed its witch-hazel odor, 
proved its inedibility by submitting it to 
his corps of animal tasters, and watched it 

robe Recon with its long spiral tongue, 
foe the saga of its name he could not un- 
ravel until his return to New York months 
later, proof positive that field investiga- 
tion and sedentary research are comple- 
mentary rather than antithetical. 


Two unusual features of this book merit 
special commendation. Appendix A is a 
most useful listing, by page and line, of the 
scientific and English names of each ani- 
mal not clearly identified in the text. (It 
would have even greater reference value if 
Venezuelan vernacular names had been 
included also.) Appendix B is an impressive 
bibliography of the thirty-nine technical 
papers that have already resulted from the 
Venezuelan expeditions; readers intrigued 
by certain accounts in the book are thus 
enabled to delve into more detailed scien- 
tific publications. 

The numerous illustrations, although 
not an unusual feature in these days of 
photographic virtuosity, are professional 
in quality and well keyed to the text. 
‘The last of the froglets’’ (opposite page 
261) and ‘‘a future dictator’’ (opposite 
page 309) appeal to me especially. 


It was not William Beebe’s fault that 
Clement and I failed to collect any red- 
wattled tree turkey at the appropriate time 
and oo tough porcupine on Christ- 
mas day, but it was partly his fault that | 
was in Venezuela at all. Some of his early 
books, along with those of Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Bates, Belt, Kingsley and others, in- 
spired in me a tropical fixation from which 
I shall never recover. His forty-seven ex- 
peditions are astronomically beyond my 
attainment and his powers of observation 
and description I can never hope to ap- 
proach, but in three decades of biological 
browsing I have read nearly all of his 
twenty-two books, and no other naturalist 
has given me so many hours of vicarious 
enjoyment. Any new Beebe book would 
have been preordained grist for these Pages, 
but my nostalgia for Venezuela made this 
volume doubly welcome and doubly satis- 
fying. 








“Camel Hair” 





What are 






Brushes 





made of ..... 


They’re mot made of camel’s hair. Most camel hair brushes 
are actually made from the tail of the Siberian squirrel. The 
hair from the small, rugged Japanese pony also mas- 
querades in some paint brushes as “camel hair.” 

These are but two of the many, many different types of 
animal hair used in making various kinds of modern paint 
brushes. The bristle obtained from semi-wild Chinese 
hogs is the most widely known, of course. 

Most of the hair from any of these “paint brush” animals 
is covered with a scaly substance which carries paint by 
capillary action . . . the end of each hair is split into flags 
which hold paint much like a pen holds ink. The nature of 
the scale and split-ends determines the ability of the hair or 
bristle to carry and hold paint. 

Because types of hair or bristle vary in quality, years of 
research and experience are needed to select the best bristle 
or hair for paint brushes. And Pittsburgh Plate’s bristle 
craftsmen have that expert skill and technical knowledge 
that make Pittsburgh’s Gold Stripe brushes the finest that 
can be made. 


In addition to brushes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass offers a 
complete line of quality products for the glass and paint 
industry. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH oe a ae Ge SLA Ss 5 COMPANY 
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